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kind of instrumentalism I personally believe to be idealistic in its 
logical tendency; but, since the defense of that view would require 
further argument, I will in the present discussion not go so far; I 
will say only that it does not either necessarily or naturally make for 
realism. It leads either to idealism or to a tertium quid, a view in 
which the traditional subject-object dualism, which constitutes the 
starting-point of the ordinary controversy between realist and ideal- 
ist, is abrogated and transcended. Into an examination of the rela- 
tional theory of consciousness I do not want here to enter. I am 
content, therefore, to leave it as a pragmatic alternative to idealism, 
maintaining only that, at any rate, if it is in any degree a new or 
distinctive theory, it must be distinct from dualistic realism of the 
ordinary sort; while if it is not distinct therefrom, it is incom- 
patible with, the nominalistic instrumentalism of the pragmatist. In 
any case, Professor Montague's realism (e. g., p. 487) seems as 
frankly dualistic as any ever was, and as fully committed to the copy 
or duplication theory of knowledge. This, I should agree, is the one 
perfectly intelligible and clearly definable realism, the only one 
rightly to be so called. And it is such realism that I understand to 
be here in question. In view, then, of what has been said above of 
the characteristic nuance of pragmatic instrumentalism, and in view 
of Professor Montague's failure even to essay to show that that 
nuance results from an inconceivable combination of ideas, I can not 
see that he has proved that "an instrumentalist must be a realist." 
I even apprehend that it would be difficult for any one to prove 
(though I know the task has been attempted) that the pragmatist 
may be a realist. He ought to be either an idealist, or what for the 
present I can only call an anti-dualistic x. 

Arthur 0. Lovejoy. 
University of Missouri. 
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Social Education. Colin A. Scott. Boston: Ginn & Co. 1908. Pp. 

xi + 298. 

No essay in education since Dewey's " The School and Society " has 
won recognition so immediate and so marked as this volume of Dr. Scott's, 
and none, I think, has so well deserved it. The book enjoyed, to be sure, 
certain advantages at the outset. Nowadays the adjective " social " is in 
most fields a shibboleth; and in the field of education Dr. Scott voices a 
definite movement, which has already produced a quarterly, a congress, 
and a club — a movement, he declares, " destined to stimulate the deepest, 
the most progressive, and the most characteristic elements in American 
education." To be thus timely and thus heralded, however, is happily 
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but a pleasant circumstance in the production of a work notable for 
breadth of outlook, for discriminating analysis, and for practical help- 
fulness. School teachers need not be sociologists to find in " Social 
Education " suggestions which they can use at once in their class-rooms ; 
yet they can not escape from Dr. Scott's persuasive pages with a mere 
collection of devices, to be used without reference to a central conception, 
but will get, rather, what they most need — a new point of view from which 
to attack their daily work. School officers will find in the book a philos- 
ophy to preach and reforms to practise; indeed its lessons are in a sense 
less for teachers than for superintendents, who are often the blinder slaves 
of experience. Students of education, finally, are indebted to Dr. Scott 
for an illuminating restatement of educational aims and for a treatment 
of the school, its limitations, relationships, and methods, which is, of its 
kind, at once novel and final. In short, no one who thinks about educa- 
tion at all, even if he has never heard of the social movement, can afford 
to miss the book. 

It must not be supposed, however, that Dr. Scott has written an 
exhaustive treatise. " The aim of this book," says the preface, " is to put 
at the disposal of its readers a point of view rather than a completed 
system of thought." Accordingly, of twelve chapters two present the 
social point of view in education, three compare it with analogous but 
practically divergent points of view, and the rest illustrate its effects in 
various phases of school procedure. There is no attempt to raise and 
solve educational problems in which social values are not directly at 
stake, and the book remains, therefore, a constructive and inspiring essay 
rather than a manual of pedagogy. 

For this limitation of his undertaking surely no one who reads the 
book will blame the author. Dr. Scott has taken the social point of view 
seriously and concretely. He does not theorize vaguely and blandly, 
covering every sort of work in the schools with a convenient blanket- 
conception ; nor does he idly condemn. His theory is thought through, and 
is inseparable from definite and somewhat radical proposals for practise. 
Yet it is not a theory which sanctions over-rigidity of school management, 
or under which an author might properly lay down many rules. The point 
of view is itself the vital thing, as indeed it must be in a science so thor- 
oughly ethical — so human — as education. " The experiences described in 
this book," Dr. Scott expressly states, " are therefore nothing more than 
cases. . . . The point of view or method of thinking is the essential factor 
which makes for liberty, social cohesion, and thoroughness. These same 
educational requirements can be realized in entirely different forms." 

What, then, are the requirements of the social point of view in educa- 
tion % Almost the only stiff and forbidding sentence in the book sets these 
requirements forth most compactly : " The state and the school can avoid 
the evils that threaten them only by a more comprehensive and deeper 
social synthesis organically united with a freer and more thoroughgoing 
individual development." The republic, that is, needs men and women 
of larger initiative, better trained to cooperate for the common good. But 
the school can not develop initiative when its policy is a policy of repres- 
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sion, nor can it train cooperation when it carries on its work wholly, or 
chiefly, by the method of competition. So much others have said before, 
notably Professor Dewey : as Dr. Scott quotes — " Upon the ethical side 
the tragic weakness of the present school is that it endeavors to prepare 
future members of the social order in a medium in which the conditions 
of the social spirit are eminently wanting." 

The conditions of the social spirit should be present, then, in all the 
work which the school undertakes : a class is a community, not a collec- 
tion ; studies are not like medicines, for individual consumption, but for 
social use. What this means in the class-room Dr. Scott shows in his 
chapters on various branches of school work ; and if he presents an ideal 
somewhat beyond the inexperienced teacher, he proves, nevertheless, that 
social method, well-handled, means for the pupil a firmer grasp of the 
subject, a fuller exercise of his individual powers, and better than all, a 
training in cooperative thought and action. But even this is not enough. 
The mission of Dr. Scott's book is to demand recognition for an aspect of 
the school which every dictated course of study inevitably ignores. " The 
school," he says, " is something more than a mere extension of the state 
or the home. It is a social combination, with social feelings, sentiments, 
and needs of its own. By constituting it at all, society has constituted it 
a social organism, certain to produce definite social changes in the brains 
of its members." In other words, we must recognize that children in 
school, like their elders in the world, are bound to be living a social life. 
They organize themselves into a community before our very eyes; they 
have their cliques, their leaders, their purposes, combats, treaties. It is in 
this life of their own organizing, not in the work they do at their desks, 
that they get their best training in cooperation and win their largest 
measure of individual development. This is the life we should lay hold 
of, foster, guide, develop. 

The greatest defect of the school is thus the lack of properly guarded 
freedom for the play of the social forces that actually exist among the 
children. To establish in the regular work of the school the conditions 
of the social spirit is good, but we must also utilize the spontaneous social 
life of the pupils. They should be permitted to form plans of their own 
and to carry them out in groups of their own choosing. " If liberty and 
obedience, characteristic of smaller groups ... of a vital and focalized 
social character, are a possible combination for the young, there is no 
reason why . . . [self-organized group work] . . . should be left out of the 
school . . . [even if the school] . . . primarily represents the state. Social 
groups of adults in society at large are always in contact with the state, 
but in such a way as not to prevent their real freedom. In the school the 
teacher represents the state as well as society at large. If children's 
groups are left ... to be formed on the street or the playground, they are 
left without proper protection and hindered in their normal growth. As a 
consequence they tend to relapse into organizations for mere play. And 
even play is not sufficiently protected. It is cut short on every side. 
Fifteen minutes here and half an hour there is not continuous enough 
for the carrying out of the best plans of which even play groups are 
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capable. Lack of facilities, especially in cities, hampers their best devel- 
opment. The haphazard contact with the state through the policeman, 
or other members of adult society, tends to make such activities as may 
be undertaken haphazard themselves and deficient in true social signifi- 
cance. That contact with the state, which the state has itself devised as 
being suitable for children, namely, the contact with an intelligent, 
learned, socially-minded, and sympathetic teacher, would appear to be the 
only condition in which such groups could find the aid and protection 
which they need. It is only under this condition that we may expect them 
to go further than play and undertake real and serious work." 

This is Dr. Scott's special doctrine of self -organized group work. On 
" a background of the dictated course of study " he would provide time 
for this work as nearly as possible up to the limit of the pupil's capacity 
for it. The " essentials " would be only the better taught and learned, 
for the group work would be a laboratory for their use and a test of the 
pupils' grasp of them; but the ethical value of the self-organized work 
itself is of course the main reason for urging it. And one can hardly 
doubt its value. " Newspaper educators," " old-line schoolmasters," col- 
lege professors who casually condemn all educational theory — these will 
arise to scoff at Dr. Scott's proposal ; but there will be others in plenty to 
range themselves on his side, and in the end social education will become 
a fact. The present reviewer has but one doubt to express, and that is a 
doubt as to method rather than as to principle. Children come to the 
school with a stock of native instincts, impulses, and powers, which the 
school must use. Society demands, on the other hand, that they shall 
acquire certain habits and know certain facts. In a sense, therefore, 
school teaching is the attempt to turn the native activities of children 
into the channels preferred by adults. Now Dr. Scott, in common with 
others, proposes that the habits and the ideas desired by society be so or- 
ganized that the children can learn them by the exercise of their native 
powers socially — that is, in active cooperation ; but, besides that, he proposes 
also that they be given extra time in which to use their powers for purposes 
of their own, on plans of their own making. This is necessary for the 
reason that children get little development of intention, initiative, or 
purpose, in the regular school work, even when it is organized socially. 
They can not appreciate the adult point of view which demands that they 
shall sit up straight and learn the multiplication table ; they are not really 
exercising their power to conceive and carry out a purpose when they 
join to make some object for which the course in manual work provides. 
Until they can enter into the purposes of society in establishing a course 
of study, school work must therefore remain essentially compulsory, and 
some other field (like group work) must be found in which to train 
free initiative and free cooperation. But gradually children do enter 
into the purposes of society in establishing the school, and if they are 
trained in purpose by the method of social education, they will, no doubt, 
do so sooner and more strongly. There comes a time when the boy takes 
charge of his own life, views its opportunities and necessities, and can be 
led to form an ideal to which thereafter he shall subordinate transitory 
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desires. Then, as it seems to me, self -organized work is no longer neces- 
sary. To this point it should itself have led. Laboratory investigation 
in groups is highly desirable, and the subjects of such investigation may 
well be chosen by the pupil, subject to the integrity of the course of 
study; but the time for doing anything he may propose has gone by, for 
now he should be led to subordinate his casual purposes to a central pur- 
pose and to submit to a course of study which he has himself chosen as 
best suited to make him the sort of man he wants to be. This change in 
the nature of desirable group work Dr. Scott does not make clear, if indeed 
he recognizes it. 

Happily (oh, most happily for those who read much pedagogy !) 
Dr. Scott's style is engaging, fluent, rich. For the sake of books much 
hoped for from his pen, the present reviewer suggests, with apologies, one 
slight change — a clearer and more explicit statement of the main theses, 
both in the text and in the table of contents. 

Henry W. Holmes. 
Harvard University. 

La naissance de Vintelligence. Georges Bohn. Paris: Ernest Flam- 

marion. 1909. Pp. 350. 

An impetus to the advancement of scientific method in animal psy- 
chology is presented in this work. By means of objective study, it en- 
deavors to substitute for vague words and anthropomorphic interpreta- 
tions, analytic description of animal activities. 

After an historical survey of the subject, in which the opposed 
tendencies of anthropomorphism and pure automatism are contrasted, 
the present status of existing problems is outlined. The author finds the 
most fruitful method for the analysis of psychic phenomena to be the 
" ethological," " the study of the relations of living beings among them- 
selves and with the diverse modalities of the exterior environment." In 
the discussion of the different problems considered the author has gath- 
ered together the various isolated contributions to the subject and thereby 
rendered an important service to modern comparative psychology. 

A review of the various criteria advanced for the determination of 
" psychism " in animal activities shows them to be generally unsatisfac- 
tory. The morphological tests do not agree and the functional determina- 
tions likewise prove inadequate. To say there is psychic activity when an 
animal learns, chooses, etc., tends to a discussion of words rather than to 
the discovery of facts. By giving a purely objective definition of " psy- 
chism " — viz., the association of sensations— the question as to the possi- 
bility of a comparative psychology is removed. Mere variability of 
reactions does not suffice as a criterion of psychism. It is the analysis 
of the variability of reactions, the discovery if the origin of these is 
organic, peripheral, or central, which furnishes the means for the objective 
determination of psychism. It must be remarked that in this problem of 
psychism there is no question as to the subject of consciousness, but 
rather a purely biological interpretation of the mechanism of reactions. 



